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Yippee! Now you can show off these famous Western 
T.V. characters on your favorite Shirtees Polo! By 
golly, they're the rootin-est, tootin-est shirts you're 
sure to hanker for, They’re all silk screened by hand in 
bright, gay, dye-fast colors and are made of the finest, 
tightly knit combed yarns. Completely machine wash- 
able .. . sold with an unconditional, money back guor- 
antee and they‘re only $1.00 plus 25¢ for postage and 
handling for each shirt. Reach for your pencil and fill 
in the handy order coupon now. 
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Dear Readers, 

Perhaps you've noticed already 
that this edition of our magazine is 
different from those you've seen be- 
fore. It’s the first of the new “bigger” 
issues, with more pages, more fea- 
tures and stories, and more pictures 
and color than we've used previously. 

Tn this issue is an article by Gitta 
Sacha, a Viennese girl in her middle 
teens. Some time ago, Gitta was 
named a Junior Ambassador from 
her native Austria to Disneyland 
Park. Gitta sent us the story of her 
trip from Vienna to Los Angeles, via 
New York, Denver and Washington, 
D.C. We thought you would like her 
reactions to America, expressed in 
her own not-always-perfect English. 

Of course, many of your old friends 
are back in this issue. Mickey 
Mouse, master detective, solves a 
baffling crime; there’s a spread of 
Mouseketeer photos from Annette’'s 
album; and Jaq and Gus, those two 
brave mice, help a famous explorer 
oul of a very difficult spot. 

Your friend, 


Quer BKerep 


Subscription orders: 
To subscribe, print name and 
address clearly and send with 


$2.5) to WALT DISNEY'S MAGA- 
ZINE, Box 400, New York 46, 
New York. 
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Christmas Eve At Mickey’s 





















“Twas the night before Christmas and all through the house 
‘The whole place was jumping, including M. Mouse 
‘The young folks were hustling and bustling because 
This year they decided to help Santa Claus. 


‘The stockings were hung by the chimney, but see— 
They hung by the toes where the tops ought to be! 

In the midst of tree-trimming. Chip let out a wail 
When Dale pinched an ornament onto his tail 

‘The gifts Minnie wrapped were all stacked in the room, 
But the cards were forgotten — so which was for whom? 


‘The noise on the rooftop would shatter an ear 
As the Goof built a hitching post for the reindeer 


But of all the endeavors, the Duck's was the worst. 
He tried to hang bells, but he hung himself first 


There's just one thing more, then this tale is complete. 

At the first stroke of midnight, they all fell asleep! 

‘Then Santa Claus came and made everything right— 

And he chuckled and laughed, “Merry Christmas, good night!" 


—_ 
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Many legends haunt the west—fantastic tales of men who lived 
and fought in a fantastic time. Some of the stories are true; 
some are not. But one of the most fantastic legends is true. It 
is the tale of Elfego Baca. 

Elfego was a not-particularly-large man in a rough land 
that abounded with large men. He was a Mexican-American at 
a time when such people were looked down on and despised by 
their “Anglo” neighbors. Yet Elfego was respected by the law- 
men of New Mexico, and feared by the outlaws. For he was 
“El Gato)’ the cat with nine lives, the man they couldn’t kill. 

Elfego’s peculiar reputation for immortality began on the 
morning he rode into the tiny town of Frisco, in New Mexico. 
There he found a wild-eyed cowboy exercising his sacred 
privilege of “shooting up the town”’ The terrified citizens of 
Frisco were afraid to interfere. So Elfego, who was only 19 at 
the time, calmly swore himself in as a deputy, arrested the 
astonished cowboy and brought him to trial. 

‘The friends of the disorderly cowhand were outraged that 
this boy would dare to arrest one of them. They gathered out- 
side the office of the justice of the peace, resolved to put an 
end to Elfego. But putting an end to Elfego was not so simple. 
The lad drew on them and retreated to a little mud-covered 
hut that stood in a clearing at the end of an alley, What fol- 
lowed is still regarded by the citizens of Frisco as nothing 
short of miraculous. 

For a day and a half the enraged cowboys poured lead 
into the flimsy hut. They riddled the door with over 300 shots. 
‘The supports for the roof were cut away by bullets until half 
the hut fell down around Elfego’s ears. A charge of dynamite 
brought most of the remaining walls and roof down. Court 
records show that more than 4,000 rounds of ammunition were 
fired in that frantic, hate-filled day and a half. But, at the end 
of 33 hours, when a deputy sheriff showed up to put a stop to 
the battle, Elfego walked out of the hut unscratched. The only 
other object in the poor, ruined little building that was also 
unhurt was a plaster statue of good Saint Anne. 

The terrible 33 hours in the hut at Frisco proved to be a 
turning point in Elfego’s life. “From then on;’ he said, “I made 
up my mind. I wanted outlaws to hear my steps a block away. 
I always have been for law and order and I will till I die. Since 
that time I wanted to be an A-number-1 peace officer..’” 

And Elfego did become a peace officer—one of the most 
remarkable peace officers the west has ever known. He was 
elected sheriff of Socorro County, and instead of going out 
and searching for outlaws, he simply sent each wanted man 
a letter which read something like this: 

Dear Sir: 

I have a warrant for your arrest. Please come in by the 
fifteenth and give yourself up. If you don’t I will know that 
you intend to resist arrest and will feel justified in shooting 


you on sight. Yours very truly, 


Elfego Baca, sheriff 


And so the outlaws—the gunmen and murderers and des- 
peradoes and bankrobbers—sighed heavily, trudged into the 
sheriff's office, put their guns down on the desk and sheepishly 
let themselves be led off to jail. What was the use of resisting 
Sheriff Elfego Baca? He was the man who couldn't be killed! 





(Above) In this scene from the TV story of 
Baca, cowboys try to make Elfego surrender. 





(Above) Elfego (portrayed on TV by actor 
Robert Loggia) holds off his attackers from 
inside the bullet-riddled hut. (Below) A charge 
of dynamite nearly demolishes the flimsy hut. 





A noble and a stable boy face 
danger together when they meet gipsies 


on the Paris road, in Part I... 


~The Runaways of Gascony 


PHivciaied by oehe exmessr by Julius King, Jr. 





harles D'Arcy remembered that 

he was in the tower as soon as he 
opened his eyes. The night wind 
moaned through the ancient arrow 
slits and made the sputtering candle 
on the bare table throw dancing pat- 
terns of shadow on the walls. The 
boy was lying on a pallet of straw, a 
cloak thrown over him. He saw a cup 
and half a loaf of bread on the table. 

Getting to his feet, he walked to a 
tall, narrow window and thrust his 
face into the opening. No light 
showed outside. He could hear the 
sighing of the wind in the trees across 
the moat. 

Discouraged, he turned and faced 
the room again, to see Perigord, the 
stable boy. In his hands was a platter 
covered with a white cloth. 

Though Perigord was sixteen, 
three years older than Charles, the 
two boys were close friends. Now 
Perigord put the platter on the table 
and whisked away the napkin. There 
was a leg of lamb, a fresh loaf of 


bread and a large, full pot of jam. 

“Perigord!” Charles exclaimed. 
“How did you bring that up here 
without my father seeing you?” 

“He dozes before the fire...and 
Rimbaud, the cook, is my friend!” 

Perigord stood back and watched 
as Charles ate his fill. “I will bring 
food whenever I can,’ he said. 

Charles smiled his thanks. Then, 
suddenly, he frowned. “But it is not 
right for my father to keep me here 
in the tower for six days’” 

“Six days is a long time’ Perigord 
agreed thoughtfully. 

“My father doesn’t realize that I 
am no longer a child}’ Charles went 
on in a grieved tone. “He punishes 
me for duelling, but he doesn’t care 
that my cousin, Armand de Brissac, 
is a bully, or that I had good cause 
to fight him. Armand insulted us be- 
cause we are poor. And he said that 
young King Louis is witless and his 
mother, Marie, is a foolish woman. 
But all my father cares about is that 
I used the sword he wore when he 
entered Paris with King Henry in 
94. But wasn’t it right for me to stop 


Armand’s bullying and bragging in 
my own house?” 

“Armand de Brissacis a good man 
to avoid;’ Perigord warned. He bent 
in his deliberate manner to pick up 
the platter. 

“Wait;’ Charles said earnestly. 
“The door is open. I could leave here 
—if you would go with me?” 

“Leave? Where would we go?” 
Perigord looked doubtful. 

“I must prove to my father that I 
am grown up now and able to do a 
man’s job. Perigord, we will go to 
Paris and offer our services to the 
king!” 

“But... but. 
mered. 

“T have decided. King Louis needs 
help. We will give it to him! Are you 
with me?” 

Perigord began to smile. “I will 
go)’ he said, “if only to keep you out 
of trouble!” 

“Good!” Charles picked up his 
cloak and tiptoed to the door. 

“How will we eat?” the practical 
Perigord asked in a whisper. “It is a 
long way from Gascony to Paris!’ 

“T have a few coins,’ Charles 
answered, “enough to get us there!’ 





.” Perigord stam- 
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The two crept down the steep 
staircase and out through the rear 
regions of the chateau, Charles 
longed to say goodbye to his mother, 
but that was out of the question. 

At the entrance to the kitchen, 
they stopped. Perigord peered into 
the stone room cluttered with kettles 
and racks. No one was in sight. 

“Rimbaud must be out in the 
stable playing cards with Bastien’? 
Perigord said. “Come on” 

‘They threaded their way through 
the room and slipped out into the 
darkness of the courtyard. A gleam 
of light and the faint hum of voices 
from the stable to their left told them 
that the only two retainers that 
Monsieur D'Arcy could afford were 
indeed together and probably play- 
ing a game of écarté. 

“You stay here}’ Perigord whis- 
pered. “I will bring the horses out?’ 
He slipped quietly across the rough 
stone courtyard, pulled the half-open 
door wide, and stepped calmly into 
the lighted interior of the stable. 

Charles could hear nothing for a 
few minutes, then Bastien called out 
sharply, “Hey! Perigord! Why do 
you saddle two horses at this time of 
night?” 

Charles’ heart leaped into his 
throat. 

“Would I saddle them without be- 
ing told?” he heard Perigord ask in a 
matter-of-fact voice. 

The man said nothing more, and 
Charles sighed with relief. 

After what seemed like an hour, 
the door opened again and Perigord 
appeared, leading Don Carlos and 
Sandoval. Both horses were saddled. 

The two boys mounted quickly. 
Charles held back for a moment. 

“Rimbaud!” he called. 

At the sound of his voice, the cook 
and Bastien appeared. 

“Thank you for the supper? 
Charles called. “Tell my father we 
are riding to Paris to join the king's 
Musketeers... and say goodbye to 
my mother for me” 

Rimbaud started to call out, but 
his voice was lost, drowned out in the 
thunder of hoofbeats as Charles and 
Perigord spurred their horses across 
the courtyard, over the drawbridge 
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and out into the windy night. 

They rode for half an hour, push- 
ing their mounts as hard as was pos- 
sible in the darkness. Then, where 
the path left the protection of the 
woods and ran through a stretch of 
open meadow, they halted at Charles’ 
signal and drew back a short way 
into the sheltering trees. 

“What now?” Perigord asked. 

“We will rest the horses a little 


watched for the place where the road 
to the north, and Paris, crossed the 
bridle path, and Perigord kept his 
eyes peeled for signs of pursuit. 
Neither of them saw the ambush 
until they were encircled by mounted 
men. A strong hand tore the reins 
from Charles’ grasp. He was lifted 
from the saddle and dumped rudely 
on the ground before he could spur 
Don Carlos forward. He and Peri- 


The girl picked up the cat and smiled at the two boys. 





while, then on to Paris, mon ami’ 
Charles looked back along the path 
they had taken. “I have heard 
nothing,’ he said. “Have you?” 

“No, nothing. I think your father 
is waiting until morning to spread 
the alarm for us.” 

“Perhaps;’ Charles replied. “But 
we must ride on as soon as we can. 
‘They know we will take the Paris 
road’ The boy reached down and 
patted Don Carlos on the neck, then 
urged the horse out again onto the 
path. Perigord and Sandoval fol- 
lowed close behind. 

As they trotted along, Charles 


gord found themselves with their 
arms pinioned, completely helpless. 
“What have we caught, mes 
braves?” a tub of a man ona gigantic 
horse called out in a rough voice. 
Charles could see only that the 
man wore a white shirt and had a 
bandana tied about his head. There 
was a long black mustache over his 
upper lip. The man was apparently 
the leader of some kind of gipsy band. 
“Two very small fish, Red Hand? 
another gipsy said. “We will have to 
throw them back” Muffied laughter 
rippled through the knot of men. 
Red Hand! Charles had heard of a 





fierce gipsy chieftain by that name 
who was known on both sides of the 
Pyrenees. Very few people had 
actually seen him. What was he do- 
ing in Gascony? 

“Tomorrow we throw them back, 
Kolya?’ the fat leader declared. ““To- 
night they must be our guests... for 
safety’s sake. Remendado}’ he barked 
at the man holding Charles arms, 
“see if they have any money. They 


roughly-squared clearing. Boulders 
protected one side and a sharp rise 
in the ground—almost a low cliff— 
guarded the adjacent side. A creek 
bordered the edge across from the 
boulders. The fourth side led into the 
woods, but all the horses were teth- 
ered there. Five or six wagons stood 
hub-to-hub nearby, and several tents 
were pitched back in the protective 
shadows of the steep hillside. 


Red Hand recovered himself and glared at his captives. 


should pay for a night’s lodging!” 

“Si, mi jefe’ the one called 
Remendado answered in Spanish. 
Charles’ small purse was quickly 
found and drawn from inside his 
shirt. The man held it up and jingled 
the coins. 

“This one has nothing,’ Perigord’s 
captor said disgustedly. 

“Well then}’ Red Hand said, “this 
generous lord will pay for both. 
Allons, mes braves.’ He wheeled his 
great horse and trotted off into the 
darkness, followed by his men. 

+ * 


The gipsy camp was pitched in a 





Remendado and his companion 
hustled Charles and Perigord 
through the clearing and thrust them 
rudely into a tent. They found them- 
selves facing Red Hand across a 
small table. No one else was present. 

“Ah, mes braves}’ the chief greeted 
them, “since I am your host, I must 
know something about you.’ He 
nodded in Charles’ direction. “What 
is your name?” he asked. 

“Charles D’Arcy”’ The boy noticed 
a brilliant red streak across the back 
of the gipsy’s hand. A scar from an 
old wound of some kind. 

“So. You see why I call myself 


Red Hand, eh, mon brave?” the man 
chuckled. “But your name...D’Arcy. 
That is your father’s chateau then, 
three leagues south and east of here” 

“How did you know that?” 

“T have lived in this part of the 
world a long time. I listen. I learn. 
For example, I know that your father 
is too poor to ransom you” He 
shrugged his shoulders, but his eyes 
glinted coldly at them. 

“This is Perigord;’ Charles said. 
“Nop one can ransom him either” 

“T believe you;’ the gipsy leader 
said. “But since when does one of the 
great French nobility have a kitchen 
knave for a friend?” 

“Stable boy!” Perigord retorted, 
drawing himself up. 

“I make friends with whomever I 
please?’ Charles burst out angrily. 

Red Hand stood up, then suddenly 
gave a blood-curdling shriek and 
jumped backward. He tripped and 
fell to the ground, clawing at the 
table, 

Charles saw immediately what 
had frightened him. A coal black cat, 
its back arched, was staring at Red 
Hand and hissing. 

“Nika!” the chieftain screeched. 
“Nika, get him out of here. He’s put- 
ting a curse on me!” 

A slim young girl slipped through 
the tent flap behind the boys and 
swirled past them on dancing feet. 

“Mistigay, you imp)’ she scolded 
the cat. “Haven’t I told you to be 
nice to monsieur the Red Hand? He 
is our chief. Come with Nika now?’ 

Calmly, the cat went to the gipsy 
girl and rubbed against her ankles. 
She picked him up,smiled at Charles 
and Perigord, and skipped lightly 
out of the tent. 

Red Hand recovered himself 
quickly and glared at his two cap- 
tives. “Remendado!” he shouted. 
“Take these two Gascon babies out 
of here and tie them up for the night” 

Remendado propelled Charles and 
Perigord roughly to a nearby tent, 
where he made them lie down while 
he tied their hands and ankles. 

“I will be outside the tent all 
night;’ he muttered. “Do not try to 
escape or...’ He patted a long knife 
thrust into his sash. “I would like a 


beh 





DeBrissac and his son, Armand, appeared in the courtyard to greet Charles. 


chance to use this. My wife, 
Mercedes, has already told me you 
bring us bad luck?’ 

He turned and left them alone. 

Charles and Perigord lay silently 
looking at each other in the dim light 
of a candle set on a piece of wood on 
the ground. 

“This is all my fault?’ Charles 
whispered at last. “I am sorry!’ 

“Don’t worry about that;’ Perigord 
said. “I wanted to come. But I won- 
der what these gipsies are doing 
here?” 

“T wonder, too, Perigord. I also 
have a feeling Red Hand may change 
his mind about letting us go tomor- 
row. We had best start thinking of a 
way to escape” 

“T am already thinking. Remen- 
dado out there is going to make it 
difficult. These gipsies are very 
superstitious. You saw what the sight 
of the cat did to Red Hand. If 
Remendado's wife thinks we mean 
bad luck, pretty soon they'll all be 
wanting to slit our throats?” 

Remendado’s head appeared in 
the tent opening. “Shut up in here!” 
he snarled. “Another sound and...’ 
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He ran his finger across his throat. 
Then he withdrew his head. 

Charles looked meaningfully at 
Perigord, but neither spoke. They 
lay quietly for what seemed like half 
the night. Then they heard voices. 
Someone greeted Remendado and a 
low steady murmur told them the 
gipsy guard was talking with a 
friend. 

Almost immediately there was a 
slight sound at the rear of the tent. 
A dark shadow moved. It was the 
cat, Mistigay. Then the girl, Nika, 
appeared, pushing her way under the 
hanging fold of the tent. The mutter 
of the two men’s voices outside con- 
tinued. 

“Are you friends of the king?” 
Nika whispered excitedly. “Were 
you spying on us? Is that why they 
captured you?” 

Charles shook his head. “We are 
friends of the king, but we weren’t 
spying on anybody. We were on our 
way to Paris to join the Musketeers” 

Nika looked puzzled. “Red Hand 
is planning to do something to the 
king... something bad, I know, be- 
cause Red Hand is a very bad man” 


“The king?” Perigord asked in 
surprise. “But the king is in Paris” 

“That is all I know. They do not 
tell me much, but I hear a little’” She 
drew a small dagger from her black 
belt and deftly sliced through the 
ropes that bound the boys’ hands and 
feet. “I am loyal to the king?’ she 
said. “If you are friends of his, I will 
help you escape!” 

The boys followed as she led the 
way under the rear of the tent and 
out against the steep slope of the hill. 
Charles and Perigord crawled along 
behind her and her cat, past another 
tent, and another. The next tent was 
that of the chief. Inside they heard 
loud voices. 

“So, it is all arranged, eh, Kolya?” 
they heard Red Hand saying. “No 
matter what happens, we have been 
paid for our part of the bargain. The 
noble lords of Gascony were very 
generous for once in their lives. But 
they will think it is worth all that 
gold when we turn the royal prisoner 
over to them tomorrow?” 

So the king was to be made a 
prisoner and turned over to some 
traitorous nobles. Charles caught his 
breath. Then they were past the tent 
and against the broken line of 
boulders. 

“The horses)’ Perigord whispered 
to Nika. “How can we get the horses” 

“T’ve thought of that?’ the girl said. 
“You see how frightened they are of 
Mistigay. He will help us. Only 
promise me—” 

“What?” Charles asked. 

“That you will warn the king, and 
~and that you will tell the king 
about me when you see him?” 

Charles nodded silently. 

“T have lived with these people all 
my life, earning my keep by danc- 
ing,’ the girl went on. “But I am 
really French. They call me Nika, 
but Mercedes told me my name is 
Dominique” 

“But how... .?” 

Nika put her finger to her lips. 
Silently they flitted from tree to tree 
until they were close to the horses. 
Charles saw Don Carlos and San- 
doval tethered side by side, their 
saddles still on them. A gipsy guard 
was standing nearby, his back to the 





horses, idly humming a tune. 

Nika bent over her cat. “Go on, 
Mistigay;’ she commanded. 

The cat seemed to understand and 
stalked straight for the gipsy. The 
animal was beside him before he 
caught sight of it. 

‘The man choked in the midst of 
his tune. Holding out his hands as if 
to ward off some spell, he backed 
away. Mistigay kept on. Farther and 
farther the gipsy backed, then he 
turned and ran. 

“Now!” Charles exclaimed. 

He and Perigord dashed to the 
horses and untied them. They leaped 
into the saddles and galloped 
straight for the dark safety of the 
woods. 

* * « 
The sun was rising when the boys 
reached the town of Tarbes. At the 
foot of a hill, almost at their feet, rose 
the imposing towers and walls of the 
Chateau de Brissac. 

Charles tightened his lips with dis- 
taste. He made a painful decision. 

“Perigord)’ he said, “you heard 
what Red Hand was saying when we 
crawled in back of his tent?” 

“But yes. Today, somehow, they 
mean to capture King Louis and de- 
liver him to some Gascon nobles. 
‘That means. .’’ 

“That the king must besomewhere 
nearby...and in great danger. We 
must find him and warn him. We 
must get help” Charles pointed to 
the chateau. “My lord de Brissac 
must be told” 

“T think we will not be very wel- 
come at his chateau! Perigord said 
doubtfully. 

“Tt can’t be helped;’ Charles 
replied grimly. “We may not- have 
much time, Come on.’ 

But it took time to wake the ser- 
vant who guarded the chateau—to 
get him to understand who they were, 
to get him to lower the drawbridge 
and raise the portcullis. When at last 
they dismounted in the center of the 
courtyard, Charles was in a fever of 
impatience. 

DeBrissac and his son, Armand, 
appeared in the chateau’s main door- 
way. “Well, Charles} the older man 
said, “we are honored by a visit from 


you—and at such an hour” 

Out of the corner of his eye, 
Charles saw Perigord disappearing 
in the direction of the stables with 
Don Carlos and Sandoval. 

“T have come to tell you our king 
is in danger)’ Charles said. ““Perigord 
and I were captured by gipsies last 
night. We heard them saying they 
would deliver the ‘royal prisoner’ to 
some nobles today”’ 

Armand laughed shrilly. “What 
an imagination!” 

“Tt is the truth!” Charles felt a 
pang of desperation. My lord de 
Brissac was staring at him tolerantly, 
but with disbelief. “That is ridicu- 
lous, Charles; he said. 

Charles bowed coldly. “Since you 
do not believe me, my lord, I will 
leave?’ he said. “Time is growing 
short.’ He started to turn away. 

“Just a moment}’ de Brissac put 
in. “If I know your father, you did 
not leave the chateau with his per- 
mission last night, did you?” 

Charles did not answer. 

“Ah, then I am right. I see I must 
detain you here and send word to 
your father to come and take you 
home. Armand,’ he turned to his son, 
“take him to the gray room and lock 
him up” 

Delighted to obey, Armand took 
both Charles’ arms and marched him 
into the chateau, down a long corri- 
dor to a great iron door with a small 
grating set in the face of it. 

“One thing I would like to know,” 
Armand said as he opened the heavy 
door. “What were the imaginary 
names of the imaginary Gascon 
nobles the gipsies were talking 
about?” 

“Since they were imaginary, they 
would be of no concern to you, 
cousin’ Charles answered shrewdly. 
He was surprised at Armand’s ques- 
tion. Then a strong suspicion formed 
in his mind. Perhaps the de Brissacs 
did believe his story. If so, there was 
only one reason that would lead them 
tolock him up. They were implicated 
in the kidnapping plot! Armand was 
afraid that Red Hand might have 
mentioned his father's name! Sacre 
bleu! He had to get out of there! 

To be continued 





Armand marched Charles to a heavy 
iron door with a small grate set in it. 
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THEY 
MEET 
THE 

STRANGEST 
CREATURES! 






The woebegone little beast above is a red-faced monkey, photographed 
in Brazil by Jim Simon. Below is a photo by Alfred and Elma Milotte 
of an Australian oddity, the duck-billed platypus. The platypus, a 
rather mixed-up animal, lays eggs like a duck and has a bill and webbed 
feet. But it feeds its babies milk and has a furry skin, like a mammal. 


Photographers who travel 


to far-away places 


often come across some 


of the oddest animals! 
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If you think the picture at left is a portrait of an 
elderly bank president, you’re wrong. It’s Jim Simon's 
shot of a Brazilian monkey named the mustached tam- 
arin. Hugh Wilmar met some very unusual creatures 
in Central and South America. Below is his photo of 
the startlingly yellow Panamanian golden frogs. The 
happy young animal at bottom left is a tree sloth. 
Don’t let his alert look fool you. He’s a very lazy, slow- 
moving fellow who plans to spend most of his life hang- 
ing upside down in a tree, holding on to the most 
convenient branch with his long claws. At bottom 
right is Wilmar’s photograph of a tamandua, also 
called the lesser anteater. This toothless character 
lives on termites and insects. He uses his big, strong 
claws to tear open the termites’ nests; then he scoops 
the bugs into his mouth with his long, sticky tongue. 














It was pretty embarrassing when the president, 
of the National Association for Doing Away 
with Crime had his pocket picked at the annual 
meeting of the association. Naturally, the police 
called in Mickey Mouse, master detective, to 
question the three suspects in the case. Each 
was a leading detective in his home state. The 
first to talk to Detective Mouse was Adolph 
Creeble, who said, “I’m head of crime preven- 
tion in the state of Washington. My office is in 
the capitol at Olympia. I was minding my own 
business until these officers picked me up...” 




























Lastly, Mickey talked with Joseph 
Crocksky. Joseph asked to be re- 
leased immediately. “I’ve got an 
important appointment with the 
governor at Salem in my home state, 
Oregon. If I don’t catch the plane, 
T’ll be late. I was hurrying when the 
police arrested me. You’ll pay for this, 
Mouse.” 

Mickey stopped him from saying 
more. He had heard the three sus- 
pects and he knew that one of them 
was lying. Which one was it? Can 
you guess? If not, turn to page 45 for 
the name of the pickpocket. 


Next, Mickey questioned Benito Splurr. 
Benito huffed and puffed. “You'll be sorry for 
suspecting me, Mouse,” he warned. “I’m head 
of the detective bureau in Nevada, and I work 
right with the governor in Reno. Cross me, and 
I'll have you barred from every swimming pool 
between Las Vegas and Tonopah.” But Mickey 
had heard all that he needed to know. 
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an 
Austrian 
girl 

looks at 

the U.S.A. 


by Gitta Sacha 


I shall never forget the day I flew to the New World, 
the land of my dreams. I won a TWA trip from my 
home in Austria to Los Angeles and Disneyland as a 
“Junior Ambassador.” I traveled with children of other 
nations from Europe to New York and then to Los 
Angeles. The Disneyland hotel was more beautiful than 
I was able to imagine. The rooms were furnished like 
the most modern villa. Every child in every room could 
admire the TV programs. 

When we visited our destination, Disneyland, we 
appeared in our national dress, and Walt Disney wel- 
comed us very cordially. A girl introduced herself as 
Linda Kaiser, coming from Germany and living now 
five years in Burbank. She helped show me the park. 
At Disneyland I tasted for the first time the American 
hot dog, which is like some sausage in Vienna, Austria. 












In the Palace of Luxembourg, in 
Paris, there is a little reconstruction 
of the Statue of Liberty, built by the 
same sculptor. The real statue (at 
left) isa present from the French 
nation to the American. On the 70th 
floor of the R.C.A. Building we had 
awonderful view of New York. Our 
eyes returned many times to the 
Statue of Liberty, and the sunset 
painted the American sky red like 
blood. New York is the testimony of 
a mixed nation, willing to work, 
longing for glory and wealth—the 
greatest, strangest, most contrary 
town in the world! 





The Lord Mayor of New York, Robert Wagner, welcomed us. 
No other street of the world is similar to The Broadway. When 
I looked at the skyscrapers, I saw sparkling changing colors 
and lighting. Numberless lamps gave New York a true charac- 
ter. A man on a huge street sign blew out of his mouth real 
smoke; a cascade ran from a corner of a house... 





Our last days in America were spent 
in Washington, D.C. We saw the 
. Smithsonian Institute, BI musketry ooo ‘ P 

drill, Lincoln Memorial and of course Next day, visiting the Burroughs High School in Bur- 

the Washington Monument (below). bank, we met again our companions of Disneyland. Linda 
showed me the whole school. First the manager of the 
school greeted us in a great auditorium. Every pupil was 
allowed to wear clothes and makeup as she wants. There- 
fore the 15 year old girls looked like 19 year old girls in 
Europe. Linda showed me many rooms for every subject, 
the swimming pool, the athletic fields, the kitchen, rooms 
and rooms and rooms. At the peal of the bell pupils ran 
from every class. The bell reminded us to bid farewell. In 
the afternoon we visited the studio of Walt Disney. A lady 
showed us the production of an animated cartoon. 

Saturday we used the allowance of bathing in the swim- 
ming pool of the hotel. It seemed to me a little strange to 
bathe in the middle of November under a hot sun and a 
blue sky. Then the boys wanted to see a rugby (football) 
match. I never knew who was the victor, because in Aus- 
tria we didn’t know such a game. I never saw in Austria 
some girls jumping in the middle of the field, and we never 
were ringing bells and singing for the victors. 
Sunday morning we bade farewell to the sunny Los 

Angeles in order to land in a very cool Denver. Mr. Kent 
and his family were my hosts there. Mr. Kent told me of 





We visited the national capitol and 
the famous Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, D.C. In New York City 
we had many experiences and were 
always amazed when we looked out 
upon the countless tall buildings. 





Klaus Mayer, the other ambassador from Austria, and I regarded all the 
rooms in the White House and the U.S. Capitol in Washington, D.C. 
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the beginning of Thanksgiving. I 
could see that he was proud to be 
an American. Tommy, the little 
son of Mr. Kent, seemed to listen 
to the story very seriously and 
soberly, and he showed me very 
proudly a dagger which his ances- 
tors used in the secession-war. 
Next day, a thick, white carpet 
of snow which had fallen during 
the night covered the whole scen- 
ery of wonderful mountains and 
little houses. The old fashioned 
city hall was decorated with 
Christmas bells, and on the stairs 
glittered Christmas candles, and 
holly decorated the broad drive. 
How wonderful I felt the spell of 
an evening before Christmas. A 
snow-covered tree before every 
house, faintly illuminated win- 
dows and a silence, as if the whole 
town of Denver lay dreaming in a 
very deep Sleeping Beauty sleep. 








__ The Sunken Fortune 


by William McAllister > 


~ Alone in the silence beneath the s ¢ sea, the diver 
_ felt his lead boots settle on the greatest 
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The diver slipped silently beneath 
the water swirling past the salvage 
boat and swiftly sank down into the 
eerie green depths. The lines played 
out above him until at last his leaded 
shoes touched bottom. 

As he moved forward, diver 
Miller was spurred on by a feeling 
that success was almost at hand, 
Commander Damant, the British 
Navy’s top diving expert, and his 
men, had located the wreck of the 
Laurentic, the once-proud White 
Star liner which had shipped from 
Liverpool early in 1917 bound for 
Halifax with the fabulous sum of 

000,000 in gold aboard. Without 
warning the ship had been struck by 
an enemy mine off the north coast of 
Treland, and had plummeted to the 
bottom, taking with her some 200 of 
her crew and her treasure of gold— 
the largest sum ever to be lost at sea. 

In charge of salvage operations, 














Commander Damant had good fortune at first. His 
minesweeper located the wreck almost immediately. 
But it lay heeled over at a depth of 132 feet in a place 
unsheltered by any land—a place of racing tides and 
fierce currents, fully exposed to the full run of wild 
North Atlantic weather. 

It was a dangerous spot to attempt a salvage job, 
but Commander Damant and his men went ahead. 
First, divers exploded a charge of guncotton against 
the ship’s heavy steel entry port. Next, a latticed iron 
gate was blown from its hinges. Debris was cleared 
away to make a path into the ship’s interior. Then 
diver Miller was chosen to make a try for the gold. 

Half-slipping, half-falling, he groped his way along 
the deck, then down through the blackness of a watery 
passageway to the baggage room where the gold had 
been stored. Working by feel, he smashed his way into 
the inner strong room with a short-handled sledge and 
a chisel. At last the door dropped downward and away. 

‘There was a breathless moment before Miller's lead 
boots clattered on a pile of boxes—bullion boxes. He 
moved cautiously about the dark room, feeling care- 
fully with his hands. On every side were boxes of gold 
bars—$40,000 in each box, $25,000,000 altogether. 


The divers raised $160,000 beforea tremendous gale 
roared in and put a stop to the operation. When the 
storm was over, the dismayed men found that the ship 
had buckled, torn open and collapsed in upon itself. 
And when a diver again crept through to the strong 
room, he found it empty. The floor had been torn 
apart by the sea when the wreck shifted and the gold 
had disappeared! 

Now, plate by plate and beam by beam, the ship 
was taken apart. Two months later, Miller again found 
gold—ten loose bars. More gold was recovered each 
day after that until the violent winter storms again 
bore down and halted the work. 

Each spring, the salvagers returned to find sand 
swept over much of the working area. Only 50 bars 
were found in the next two years. But in 1922, a diver 
saw bars of gold actually sticking up out of the sand. 
On the first day, 19 bars, as one of the divers said, 
“gave themselves up like lambs?’ Nearly $7,500,000 
was brought up from the wreck that year, and another 
$10,000,000 was found in 1923. The following year the 
job was considered finished. The Laurentic had given 
up $24,800,000, the greatest treasure ever recovered 
from undersea. 








The Perfect World of James Bedell 


‘The Thursday morning rain was just 
beginning to fall when James Bedell 
slipped out of the dormitory and 
headed for the shipping station on 
the edge of the city. The streets were 
empty, as always during the twice- 
weekly showers. The boy hurried 
without running, keeping to the sides 
of the walkways. 

It didn’t take long to reach the 
shipping station, for the city, under 
its imperva-glass cover, was not 
large. Only 275,000 people. James 
knew the figure perfectly. It wasn’t 
hard to remember; it never changed 
Not since 2020—400 years ago. 

The perfect world, James thought 
grimly, with no changes, ever. Fifteen 
engineers graduated from Training 
Center X-32 each year, men and 
women to tend the atomic generators 
that made light and heat and power 
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for the city. Twenty-three chemists to 
manage the food plants where yeast 
cultures grew in the pale, filtered sun- 
light that came in through the city’s 
roof, So many workers trained each 
year for the textile factory, so many 
rainmakers to handle the regular 
showers, so many air-conditioning 
experts to filter the air from Outside 
and keep the city breathing. 

And each worker's job was chosen 
for him, It was a perfect system. 
When you were three, the nu ii 
the child centers began to watch. Did 
you like to build things up or tear 
them down? Were you fond of me- 
chanical toys? Your life-chart was 
started, to be filled as the years went 
by with the results of the te: ‘apti- 
tude tests, intelligence tests. How 
quickly did you learn? Did you like 
mathematics? It all went down on 











your chart. And when you were four- 
teen, you Jearned what your occupa- 
tion would be. The decision was 
on your ability, and on the needs of 
the city. 

Oh yes, James thought, a perfect, 
system. Except that sometimes it 
didn't quite work out. 

When James reached the shipping 
station he stopped behind a pile of 
crates and watched the loaders put 
cargo aboard a long, gleaming train. 
Behind the tinted durasheen shield 
of the control cab, James could see 
the transport officer checking his in- 
struments, getting ready for the swift 
run through the blinding glare of 
Outside, where sunlight and air 
weren't filtered, to the safety of the 
next city. That was work for a man! 
What an adventure it would be to 
ride through the dangers beyond the 














Mlustrated by Saan mac Kans 


by John Hughes 


imperva-glass dome that protected 
the city. James had heard stories of 
the Outside—how the sun could bake 
a man, or the raw, bitter wind could 
shrivel him. The boy shivered with 
delighted horror. The air out there 
was raw, too, he'd heard, and full of 
dust and germs. If something were to 
happen to one of the trains—if the 
air-filters or the protective shields 
were to break—what would happen 
to the men aboard? 

James sighed. He wanted to be a 
transport officer, braving the perils 
of an unprotected place. But two 
days ago he had received his assign- 
ment from the Superintendent of 
Occupations. He was to be a worker 
in the food factory. A lump of self- 
pity came up in his throat and he 
kicked hard ata crate. A food-maker, 
when all the time he wanted to ride 


the trains! [t just wasn’t right! 

Now the train was almost ready. 
The shining doors that protected 
cargo and crew slid into place. The 
loaders backed away and the double 
gate that led to the exit chamber 
swung open noiselessly. 

The chamber was a long, steel tube 
projecting out from the city wall, 
with heavy double gates at each end. 
Incoming trains stopped in the cham- 
ber to be cleansed with steam and 
strong chemicals that sprayed from 
nozzles in the wall. But for outgoing 
trains the chamber acted only as an 
airlock. 

As James peered through the open 
gate into the chamber, a crazy idea 
came suddenly into his head, What if 
he went into the chamber and just 
walked through to the Outside? What 
would happen? 

He glanced at the train. The cars 
curved between him and the men on 
the platform. Now! 

Heslipped unseen through the gate 
and into the chamber. Behind him, 
the train slid into motion. He flat- 
tened himself against a girder and 
the cars ran into the chamber. The 
train stopped; the inner gates closed 
and the heavy outer gates began to 
open. James had a single terrifying 
glimpse of Outside—hard blue sky, 
the glare of naked sun and a moving 
swirl of green. Panic rose up and 
choked him. “I can’t;’ he thought 
wildly, and turned to go back. 

But it was too late. The gate to the 
city was closed tight. He had to go 
on, or be trapped in the exit chamber. 

He put his head down and ran, and 
next to him the train moved. Faster 
and faster! The control cab rushed 
through the gates. In a moment the 
whole train would be gone and the 
gates would shut, closing the boy in. 

Frantically he raced, feet pound- 
ing the steel floor of the chamber. 
‘Now the train was gone. The gates 
began a slow swing together. Just 20 
more feet—ten—now he was out! 
And the gates shut with a soft “Pouf?” 
The metal plates tilted under his feet 
and the boy fell sideward, away from 
the banked track, stunned by the 
brightness of Outside. 

It was late when James came to 


his senses. Crouched over him was a 
man—a strange, bearded, rough- 
looking man, brown skinned and 
horny-handed. 

James sat up with a gasp. 

“You can’t go back?’ the man said 
softly, “They won’t let you in, once 
you've been Outside like this!” 

James stared, speechless. 

“Don’t worry; the man assured 
him. “You'll beall right. I’ve been out 
here for 20 years, and I’m still fine!” 

“But... but...” 

The stranger laughed. “But why 
haven't I been frozen to death or 
baked dry by the sun or killed by the 
germs? Because I haven't, that’s 
why. What did they want you to do, 
that you decided to run away?” 

“Work in the food factory,’ James 
admitted miserably. 

“Hmmm!” The man’s nose wrin- 
kled. “I don’t blame you!’ He looked 
up at the city wall gleaming above 
them. “You'll like it better Outside. 
‘This is the way a man should live!” 

“But I thought..!’ James was be- 
wildered. 

“You thought Outside was an awful 
place?” the man prompted. “It’s not. 
Oh, hundreds of years ago, when men 
first started living in covered cities, 
it was. Atomic energy was being mis- 
used and it looked as if the human 
race would be wiped out if it didn’t 
do something to shelter itself from 
radioactivity. So—covered cities” 
He smiled sadly. “The only trouble 
was that men got so used to living 
bottled up and safe that they forgot 
how to live free—Outside. They be- 
came afraid of simple things, like 
heat and cold and dust and sun. 
Those things don’t kill you, They 
just make you tough, like me and the 
others out here!” 

“The others?” James was incredu- 
“There are others?” 
ure, lots of them. You aren't the 
only one who got tired of living ina 
perfect world. You'll meet them?’ He 
looked at James anxiously. “Do you 
think you can walk now?” 

James got to his feet. “I can walk” 

“Let's go then)’ the man said. He 
turned and James followed him, and 
they walked away, never looking back 
at the shining, perfect city. 


lo 
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Zorro rides alone into the 
desolate sand dunes to 
unravel the evil secret of... 


Part I 


As Diego de la Vega arrives in Monterey, he hears 
Theresa, who owns a tamale stand in the plaza, argu- 
ing with two toughs who threaten her if she does not 
pay them protection money. She refuses, and that 
night her stand is set afire. Zorro tries to help her, but 
he cannot stop the flames. Next day he offers Theresa 
money to rebuild the stand, and so does Senor Ropa, 
who loans money at a high rate of interest. Diego 
catches a glimpse of the two ruffians who set fire to 
Theresa's stand and hears them mention “Pine Point 
at ten o'clock? That night, Zorro rides to Pine Point. 
But as he turns to meet the men at the cliff edge, the 
ground crumbles beneath him. He falls... 

As Zorro fell toward the churning ocean, he pawed 
desperately for a hand-hold on the cliff face. He 
landed on a narrow ledge, and miraculously his hands 
grasped a scrubby bush. He grabbed hold as the rocks 
and stones and dirt rained down on him. Never had 
his hands and arms ached so much, and never had his 
body been so bruised from the shower of stones that 
cascaded on him as he clung to the cliff. 

Zorro had landed on an old trail leading from the 
bluff to the beach. The two men in the boat were com- 
ing up a newer trail, farther down the coast. When 
they reached the top, they joined the dark figure from 
the woods, and all three peered over the cliff edge. In 
the darkness they could not see the black figure of 
Zorro perched on his narrow ledge—all they could see 
were the waves crashing far below. 

The three men conducted their business quickly. 
They exchanged necessary information and agreed to 
meet the following night at “the camp!’ Zorro could 
not hear the voices distinctly. Nor could he hear any 
of the words ...except the single phrase, “the camp” 

In due time the meeting broke up, the single figure 
leaving through the forest and the two henchmen 
picking their way down the dangerous path to the 
ocean. When they arrived at the beach they looked 
again at the cliff, as if searching for some clue to 
Zorro’s fate. They could not see Zorro, and they 
pushed their boat through the breakers and returned 
to Monterey. 

When he was certain they had left and couldn't see 
him, Zorro began the tortuous job of climbing up the 


The Fire In The Night... 
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cliff. For a few feet the going was 
easy—he was on the old path. But the 
trail vanished—a landslide many 
years ago had wiped out an entire 
section of ledge, and now there was 
no place to go. Here and there an 
occasional bush grew froma crack in 
the cliff. Reaching first for one and 
then for another, Zorro pulled him- 
self up. Slowly and painfully, hand 
over hand, he scaled the cliff wall. 
His foot slipped, and a shower of dirt 
fell the long way down to the ocean. 
As he hung flat against the cliff Zorro 
could hear the rumbling surf. The 
thought of falling into the white 
froth spurred him on, and he con- 
tinued the ordeal of climbing the 
cliff. 

It seemed hours before he finally 
pulled himself over the edge, and he 
lay face down on the damp ground 
panting from exhaustion. When he 
recovered his strength, he crawled 
across the open area on his hands and 
knees—he didn’t dare walk upright 
for fear of being seen. Zorro found 
the horse still standing quietly where 
he had tied him, so he mounted and 
rode to town. 

Arriving in Monterey, he tethered 
the horse at the edge of town and, 
keeping in the darkest corners, made 
his way to the hotel. Only after he 
made doubly sure there was nobody 
in the plaza did Zorro cross the 
square and vault the balcony railing 
to his hotel room. As he opened the 
door he realized—too late—there was 
somebody in the room! 

He stepped inside, hand on his 
sword, and breathed a heavy sigh of 
relief to see that the “intruder” was 
his servant, Bernardo. While Zorro 





was peeling off his torn clothing and 
bathing his throbbing muscles in 
warm water, the servant used his 
hands and gestures to tell his story: 

Bernardo had followed the two 
men down to the wharf, where they 
had boarded a boat and headed up 
the coast, north, toward the sand 
dunes. Bernardo had chosen to fol- 
low them on horseback along the 
coast rather than in a skiff, so he had 
rented a horse and set out along the 
dunes. He had always managed to 
keep them in sight, and several miles 
up the coast they had put into shore. 
Bernardo had hidden himself near 
“the camp)’ as they had called it, 
while the men dozed, ate dinner and 
then set off for their “appointment.” 
Bernardo had marked a hill so it 
could be seen by land or sea,and then 
he had ridden back into Monterey. 

Zorro and Bernardo now decided 
the best move would be to see Ser- 
geant Garcia. If they could get him 
to visit “the camp)’ he could collect 
enough evidence to arrest the culprits. 

But next morning Sergeant Garcia 
was not too keen on sailing north 
along the sand dunes. 

“Sergeant; argued Diego, “you 
look peaked. Are you sick? You have 
lost weight.” 

“Have I?” asked Garcia, eyeing 
his stomach, which stretched like a 
mighty desert from his chest to his 
legs. 

“Certainly. You must be down toa 
mere 350 pounds. Now, what you 
need is a good sea voyage. Spend a 
day out in a boat. Do you good” 

“Do not mention boats to me, Don 
Diego’ wailed Garcia. “Since my 
trip to California from Spain, I have 





avoided them. Most of my time was 
spent near the rail!” 

“Enjoying the fresh sea breeze?” 
ventured Diego. 

“No, my friend. Being sick!” 

“Oh? said Diego, disappointed. 
But he quickly tried a new approach: 
“As a soldier of the king, you should 
inspect the coastline north of here. 
Look for pirates’’ 

“Don Diego, we have a navy for 
that!” 

“The scenery is wonderful this 
time of year’” 

“Don Diego, Iam a soldier, not an 
artist. Besides’ he looked at a pretty 
girl walking past the barracks, “the 
scenery is nice in town, too” 

Diego tried another tack. Moving 
closer to Garcia and speaking in low 
tones, he said, “Sergeant, listen care- 
fully. Many years ago, when the 
Indians threatened a raid, the men of 
Monterey moved their supply of 
wine to the hills north of town. My 
servant and I found out about it 
yesterday”’ 

“Yes?” said Garcia, brightening. 

“There are the finest wines in all 
California) continued Diego. 

“Go on. Wines, you say?” bel- 
lowed Garcia. 

“Shhh, sergeant. We must keep 
this very quiet. Bernardo and I know 
exactly where they are hidden. If you 
will come with us, we will take you 
there’ 

Garcia did not hesitate an instant. 
Turning to his corporal, he an- 
nounced, “I am going to locate extra 
rations for themen. I'll be back later’ 
And Garcia, Diego and Bernardo 
walked toward the waterfront. 

When all three were settled in the 
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Bernardo described with gestures how he had followed the two henchmen into 
the barren, desolate sand dunes north of town and watched them make camp. 


boat, they pushed away from the 
dock. At that moment Garcia de- 
cided to change seats, and he stood 
up. The great bulk of Garcia moving 
was too much for the small craft, and 
it pitched sharply. Garcia spun off 
his feet and fell outward. His fingers 
touched the wooden ties of the pier, 
and for a moment Garcia hung, half- 
way between the land and the sea. 
He held onto the wharf with his 
hands, but his feet were still in the 
boat. He rolled from side to side as 
Diego tried to bring the boat closer in. 

Suddenly Garcia fell with a 
mighty roar. Water geysered up, 
drenching Diego and Bernardo. 
Garcia floundered helplessly in the 
water. A friendly seal swam up and, 
sticking his nose in Garcia's face, 
barked. Garcia panicked at the sight 
of the be-whiskered seal and thrashed 
even more. With the help of a few 
dockhands, Diego and Bernardo 
pulled Garcia to the beach, where he 
lay like a huge marooned whale. 
Dripping wet and soaked clear 
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through, he began removing his 
boots. He poured water out of one, 
and from the second came more water 
and a fish. Garcia looked at his prize 
ruefully, picked it up and began 
squishing back to the barracks. 

“Looks like our plan was all wet}’ 
said Diego, laughing. 

Bernardo made a face at Diego's 
bad pun. 

Back in the hotel room Diego and 
Bernardo made other plans. It was 
now necessary for Zorro to do the job 
by himself. 

Late that afternoon hardly any- 
body paid attention to Diego de la 
Vega and his servant riding north 
out of town. The two went in silence, 
and they rode slowly to save their 
horses. When they neared “the 
camp” Diego rode behind a low hill, 
and when he emerged he was dressed 
as Zorro. It was agreed Bernardo 
would stay out of sight unless abso- 
lutely needed. So he rode to a safe 
distance and waited to be called. 

Zorro tied his horse and crept for- 


ward until he reached the rim of the 
bowl-like valley called “the camp” 
Tt was completely in shadows, but 
from the glare of the campfire Zorro 
could make out the two toughs—they 
looked much as they had the night of 
Theresa's fire. Zorro leaped forward, 
and the battle was brief, Taken com- 
pletely by surprise, the men were de- 
fenseless. Zorro had knocked one out 
before the second attacked. The 
masked man side-stepped and neatly 
tripped the second, who went sprawl- 
ing in the sand. Before he could rise, 
Zorro had tied his hands; and while 
he struggled in vain to free himself, 
Zorro tied the other. 

‘The two men, bound and gagged, 
sat by the campfire. In the dim light 
they looked exactly as they had be- 
fore Zorro’s quick attack. Unable to 
say a word, they waited silently for 
the arrival of their leader. And off in 
the shadows, also waiting, was Zorro, 

Inside of an hour Zorro heard mo- 
tion in the dunes. He tensed. The 
men at the fire still struggled with 
their bonds. The leader reined up 
and dismounted. As he walked to- 
ward the men, Zorro stepped from 
the shadows, his sword drawn and 
ready for action. 

“Wait where you are} he com- 
manded. 

The leader stopped stark still. 
Zorro could see the color drain from 
his face. 

“This cannot be. We—I saw you 
die last night, falling from the cliff, 
You must be a ghost?” 

The leader was, of course, Senor 
Ropa, the supposed “friend” who 
offered to loan Theresa the money. 

“T see your game now? said Zorr 
“The Ropa fortunes have vanished. 
You probably gambled them away. 
So you became a leech, sucking the 
hard-earned money from the peons. 
If you couldn’t get it by threats, you 
burned their stands, as you did 
‘Theresa’s, and then offered to loan 
money at high interest rates. Either 
way, you got your blood money. How 
low you have fallen, Ropa. You are 
worse than the dirtiest scum on a 
prison ship?” 

Ropa waited for an opportunity 
and moyed swiftly. As Zorro finished 





speaking, Ropa feinted and drew his 
sword. Zorro’s blade darted forward, 
but with a sharp rap the thrust was 
parried. 

‘The twomen backed away and once 
again touched blades. If Zorro be- 
lieved he might easily overcome the 
older man, he was wrong, The steel 
blades flashed in the firelight and 
rang over the deserted sand dunes 
as Zorro strived to disarm his foe. He 
slashed and cut, the blade flicking in 
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Diego and Bernardo left Monterey, 
hoping to surprise the two culprits. 


and out, But he never seemed to 
gain an advantage. With a supreme 
effort he pressed forward and Ropa, 
stepping back, fell over a stone. As 
Zorro rushed forward the older man 
leaped up and pitched a handful of 
sand straight at Zorro's eyes. 

Zorro reached for his face, trying 
to stop the stinging, burning sensa- 
tion in his eyes. Ropa, rather than 
continue the fight he knew he could 
not win, raced for his horse. He 
jumped on his mount and galloped 
over the empty dunes. 

His eyes watering so he could 
hardly see, Zorro ran toward his 
horse. By the time he was in the 
saddle Ropa had a good start. Zorro 
pursued the other man, but it was 
slow going. His horse could not run 
fast in the soft sand, and he seemed 
to be tiring after a few yards. Oh, if 
Zorro only had Tornado to ride, the 
chase would be over by now. 

He spurred his horse. Ropa was 


still ahead, and Zorro could easily 
follow hoofmarks in the sand.A short 
way ahead he could see the sand 
whipped up by Ropa’s horse. Little 
by little, Zorro seemed to be gaining. 
He got closer... closer... closer. 

Zorro reached for his lariat and 
spun a loop. Swinging it over his 
head, he waited for the right moment 
and let fly. 

‘The noose sailed through the air 
and fell over Ropa's shoulders. Ropa 
fell from his mount into the sand. He 
was finally in Zorro’s power. 

Zorro tied Ropa securely before 
returning to locate his other 
prisoners. Then he tied one to the 
other around the waist and, with 
their hands still bound with cord be- 
hind their backs, they began the long 
slow trip into town. 

The next morning the story was all 
over Monterey. In jail were Ropa 
and his two henchmen. Everybody 
knew about Zorro’s close call, but 


still nobody knew who Zorro really 
was. He had vanished from Monterey 
as mysteriously as he had come. 

Diego de la Vega and his servant 
joined those in the plaza who talked 
about the strange comings and go- 
ings of Zorro. But Diego was more 
interested in getting Theresa’s stand 
re-built. He loaned her the money, 
and she quickly made a deal for some 
lumber. By noon the stand was 
partly completed. 

In charge of the whole operation, 
but doing little of the actual work, 
was Sergeant Garcia. He had no 
sooner taken over than Theresa 
screamed at him to get out of the 
way. He turned to reply and she 
kicked him in the shins. Then she 
tried to bite him and before long, he 
was running back and forth (mostly 
back) trying to defend himself. 

Yes, Diego thought to himself, 
laughing inwardly, everything in 
Monterey is back to normal again, 


Sergeant Garcia, anticipating as little physical labor as possible, volun- 
leered to supervise the rebuilding, but soon Theresa was screaming at him. 
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Buy THINS) CAN Capel, 


A storybook puzzler 


by Anita Chesses 
Some of the nicest people live in books. The verses: on page 45. Score yourself one for each correct 
below should help you fill in the blanks to name answer. A score of ten is perfect, eight is good, six 
ten very nice and very famous people you may is fair, five or under means you'd better dust off 
have met in your reading. When you have filled in that library card. To help you along we've filled 
all the blanks, check your answers with the ones in the first answer for you as a bonus. 








1. In the country of Holland, upon the canals, 4. Snakes ’n frogs ’n fishing pole 
His silver skates flash as he races his pals. Are symbols of this Mark Twain soul. 
Hans BRINKER -<-- == 
2a. 
2. A genie did appear 5. “Humbug” was all that he could say, 
When he rubbed his lamp so queer. Until three spirits changed his way. 





3. He slept ‘neath a tree for many a year 6. This outlaw bold had lots of pluck. 
And came back home witha great, long beard. So did his friend, good Friar Tuck. 
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7. For seven dwarfs she cooked 
and cleaned. 
Of a palace life she 
often dreamed. 





8. This man a headless 
horseman did follow, 
On Hallowe'en in 
Sleepy Hollow. 





9. A fair, young maid was Juliet. 
Who was her partner 
for love’s duet? 





10. A strange white rabbit helped 
this girl 
Find Wonderland 
and have a whirl. 


WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH 


THIS PICTURE? 


Pictured at right is a group of 
happy youngsters, all working and 
playing together in a pleasant, 
tree-shaded yard. But look again, 
closely. Something is wrong with 
this picture. As a matter of fact, 
quite a number of things are 
wrong. Take pencil and paper and 
jot down the mistakes you find in 
the drawing, then check your list 
with the one on page 46. Who 
knows? You may even find some 
mistakes we haven’t listed. 
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Aunelles 
ALBUM 


It’s keen fun to keep a snapshot album. 
Whenever you look over the pictures, it’s 
like having the good times all over again. 
If it isn’t convenient to put the prints in 
the album right away, it’s smart to jot 
down the names and the time and the 
place on the back of the print. Then, when- 
ever you are ready to put them in the 
album, you have the information, just as 
things happened. 

Annette has quite a stack of prints to 
put in her album, She is showing them to 
Doreen and they are both enjoying seeing 
their friends again. Let’s take a look at 
them with her, 
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It seems to me that not enough credit is 
given to mice for the great advances 
that have been made in the world. Now 
take me, for example. I’m a mouse. 
Pretty insignificant, some people would 
say. But if it hadn't been for me 
. Columbus might never have discovered 
Still more Adventures of a America. 
Does this sound fantastic? Well, it is 
BRAV BH MO | S HK but it's true, all the same. 
It all started with Cigam, the official 


5 ‘ . . wizard at Cinderella's court. (In case 
In this story, that intrepid mouse, Jaq (below, right), you:didnit, realizeit, no:royel court is 


tells how he and his friend Gus (below, left) befriended — yeally complete without a wizard or 
an ancient retainer in Cinderella’s palace, and how soothsayer, or at least an alchemist.) 


a most unusual adventure followed.—The Editors. Cigamivan'ibvery Semous viivatd, ob 
even a very good one, even if his name 


spelled backward did mean “magic” As 

a matter of fact, hardly anyone believed 

in him. But he was there, tucked away 

high up in the north tower, with his bats 

and his books and his bottles and jars 

of strange things like newt’s dust and 

mandrake root. Sometimes one of the 

maids would creep up the windey stairs 

and ask Cigam to mix a love potion for 

her. But Cigam’s love potions had a 

strange way of working out. They're ' 

still talking in the kitchen about the 

time the cook used one to... but that's 

another story. ' 
As I was saying, Cigam was pretty 

well forgotten, except by a few of us 

mice who liked to drop in on him from 

time to time for a thimbleful of tea. 
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One evening, Gus and I were having 
a little chat with Cigam when he 
brought up the subject of the enchanted 
cheese. “It’s a wonderful cheese)’ he 
told us. “I’ve been saving it for years and 
years, waiting for a brave, adventurous 
spirit to try it. And you're both brave 
and adventurous spi 

“What does the cheese do?” I asked. 
I must admit, I'm a little us of 
cheese that anyone has been saving for 
years and years. 

igam leaned closer to the table, 
where Gus and I were sitting on a large 
crock of mummy dust. “If you eat the 
cheese while I say an incantation, 
you'll be transported to any time and 
place you desire” 

“Really? 

“Really!” 

“You mean time-travel?” 

“Absolutel: 

“We could go back to the court of 
Cleopatra, for example?” 

“Without a doubt!’ 

“Or to China with Marco Polo?” 

“Yes, indeed.’ 

“Suppose you don’t say the incan 
tion right?” 

Cigam looked pained and ran his 
hand through his beard, startling a bat 
that seemed to have taken up house- 
keeping there, “Of course I'll say the 
incantation right;’ he said. “I've been 
practicing every night for five years!” 


Illustrated by HARRY ORAVERS 











“Hmm;’ I thought about it for a 
minute. “How do we get back from 
the court of Cleopatra, or wherever 
we go?” 

“That's the easiest part;’ Cigam 
assured us. “After three days, the 
charm wears off and you're back” 

“You sure?” Gus squeaked. 

“Don’t worry about a thingy’ 
Cigam patted him on the back with 
one finger, nearly knocking him off 
the jar of mummy dust. “You're 
clever and resourceful mice, and 
that's why I've chosen you. Shall we 
try for ancient Egypt now?” 

I remembered that the old Egyp- 
tians were very fond of cats and said, 
“How about China instead?” 

“All right, all right. Just make 
sure you notice everything you see, 
and if you should happen to meet 
any magicians, try to find out some- 
thing about their incantations. Those 
old Chinese magicians were the best”” 

Cigam doddered off to a big, deep 
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cupboard that stood in one corner of 
the tower, took out a moldy, old 
cheese dish and showed us the 
cheese. Surprisingly, it looked like 
very ordinary, yellow cheese. 

“A crumb will be enough? Cigam 
said. “Hold it in your hand and when 
I stamp my left foot three times, eat 
it?” 

So we each held a crumb of cheese 
and Cigam stood in the middle of the 
room, spun around three times and 
said: AQ = AWWA 
‘Then he stamped his foot three times 
and we swallowed the cheese. 

The next thing we knew, the tower 
was gone and we were sitting on the 
floor in one corner of a long. gray 
stone room. At the other end of the 
room were two big chairs, thrones 
really, with a red and gold canopy 
over them. 

“This not look like China? Gus 
whispered. 

Some men dressed in strange 


clothes, long stockings and short 
pants and funny coats, stood around 
near the thrones. Then a boy wear- 
ing a uniform or livery of some sort, 
obviously a page, blew a blast on a 
trumpet and yelled: “Their Majes- 
ties, King Ferdinand and Queen 
Tsabella!” 

Ferdinand and Isabella! That 
Cigam was some magician! He tried 
to send us to ancient Cathay, and we 
wind up in Spain in about 1490! 

‘The men around the throne bowed 
and in came the king and queen. He 
wasn’t much to look at, but she was 
pretty spectacular, all covered with 
diamonds and emeralds and pearls 
from head to toe. 

“The Italian sea captain, Senor 
Christoforo Columbo?’ yelled the 
page. And in he came, Chris Colum- 
bus himself, looking very much like 
his pictures in the history books. 

Well, he bowed to their majesties 
and started telling them about how 





the world was really round, not flat 
as everyone thought, and how by 
sailing west he could find a new trade 
route to the Indies and how wonder- 
ful it would be for their majesties to 
help such a noble venture and one 
thing and another, and let me tell 
you he was just about the worst sales- 
man I’ve ever heard. He couldn't 
have convinced me of anything—not 
anything! He droned on and on 
about ocean currents and shipping 
by sea rather than by land and cargo 
stowage and gross tonnage per cargo 
hold and every so often he would 
stretch out a big map of the world, or 
a globe, and show it to the king and 
queen, Isabella got more and miore 
bored and King Ferdinand simply 
went to sleep. 

“He never gonna discover America 
that way;’ Gus remarked. I agreed. 

At last, the audience was over and 
Columbus trailed himself out. 

“C'mon}’ I said to Gus. “We gotta’ 
help?” 

That night, when Queen Isabella 
came into her chamber, there was a 
note on her dressing table next to her 
jewel box. It told her that Columbus 
would never discover a trade route 
to the Indies, but that he would find 
a great new continent—a “New 
Spain’”’—and that she would sell her 
jewels to buy ships for him, and pay 
a crew to man the ships. 

That's all the note said, but it was 
enough. The queen jumped up and 
screamed for the guards. She said 
that someone had gotten into the 
room to leave the note. They 
searched, and of course since they 
were looking for a person, they didn’t 
ever think to peer up on top of the 
bed curtains where Gus and I were 
watching. 

After things quieted down and the 
queen went to bed—and to sleep—I 
scooted down the bed curtains and 
pinned another note to her pillow. 
It was more of the same. In the morn- 
ing when she woke up there was 
more screeching and scurrying and 
another scene with the guards. 

And so it went for two days. Notes 
on the breakfast table, notes in the 
sewing basket, notes for lunch and 
tea and dinner. Gus and I were get- 
ting writers’ cramp. And all this 


while we had to watch out for the cat. 

That's right! A cat! A big yellow 
tomcat who was very nippy on his 
feet. We were a little out of practice, 
because Cinderella didn’t allow cats 
in her palace, so that big tom almost 
caught us a couple of times. Once 
Gus had to take refuge in a teapot 
and once I escaped the cat only by 
diving into the ornamental fountain 
in the royal garden and swimming 
underwater for quite some distance. 

When the third day dawned, we 
knew our time was running out. 
Cigam’s spell would wear off soon 
and Isabella still hadn't consented to 
outfit Columbus for his trip to the 
new world, even though the mysteri- 
ous notes were beginning to make an 
impression on her. 

It was time for desperate measures! 

Columbus was to have another 
audience with their majesties at 
eleven, so Gus and I took up separate 
stations behind the portraits in the 
royal portrait gallery. We knew the 
queen would have to pass through 
the gallery on her way to see Colum- 
bus in the throne room. 

Promptly at eleven, she came. And 
that dratted cat was following her. 
But cat or no cat, we did our duty. 

As she passed the portrait of King 
Ferdinand’s great-great uncle on his 
mother’s side, Gus yelled out, “You'll 
be the greatest queen in history if 
you help Columbus’” 

Isabella stopped dead and stared 
at the portrait. And the cat went up 
to the wall and sniffed very suspi- 
ciously under the picture. At that 
moment, from behind the painting of 
King Ferdinand’s father, I called, 
“Sell your jewels and you'll be 
famous forever” 

She wheeled around and ran over 
to my hiding place, the cat just be- 
hind her,and Gus quickly scampered 
to the portrait of Isabella's grand- 
mother’s brother, a dark gentleman 
with a large beard. Just as the queen 
reached my side of the room, Gus 
called out once more. We kept this 
up with the cat and the queen both 
getting more and more frantic until 
we heard the voice of the page in the 
throne room. He was announcing the 
arrival of Columbus. The queen put 
her hands up to her head, looked 





around rather wildly at the pictures 
and said, “All right! All right! I'll 
do it” and she ran into the throne 
room. 

“Hooray, cheered Gus, and fell 
out from behind a very bad picture 
of Isabella’s uncle. 

‘The cat saw him and started to 
leap. 

“Look out!” I squeaked. 

At that exact instant, the portrait 
gallery wavered and shimmered and 
grew dim. The cat faded, in mid- 
leap, and Gus and I were back in the 
tower with old Cigam. The spell had 
worn off in the nick of time! 

Cigam was very disappointed 
when he heard where we'd been. “I 
can’t understand it;’ he kept saying. 
“That spell was just right to send 
you to China. Maybe I need more 
practice” 

“Never mind, Cigam}’ I told him. 
“The spell was a dilly?” 

And it was. Because without 
Cigam’s spell, and the efforts of two 
brave mice, would Columbus ever 
have discovered America? 
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Eleven-year-old Dickie Burdge got his first taste of 
quarter-midget racing a little over two years ago, when 
he took his new racer to a track in the San Fernando 
Valley and entered in the “novice” class of racers. 

“J didn’t win that day,” Dickie says, “but I kept racing, 
and I won my first trophy a month later.” Since 

that time, Dickie has carried home more than 

200 trophies. Like most quarter-midget racing drivers, 
he eats, sleeps, dreams and talks racing. “My car’s 

a Pacemaker,” he says, “with a modified B engine. It’ll 
do 40 if you push it, but you can’t go that fast in a 
race—too many curves. About 32 is the most you can 
get in a race.” How does the Burdge family feel about 
Dickie’s racing mania? Well father James Burdge, 
president of the Panorama Quarter Midgets, is Dickie’s 
pit man and starter (since quarter-midget racers have 
no self-starters, they need a strong push from a 

hefty adult, usually Dad, to get going). Mrs. Burdge 
often works in the booth keeping track of who 

passes who on what lap (most races are 20 laps of the 
track). And sister Lynne is the girl who presents 

the trophy (and a kiss) to the winner. 
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uarter-midget 
champion 











Opposite page, above: Dickie and his 
father washing the car on the lawn 
of their home. The quarter-midget is 
mounted on a trailer for the trip to 
the track. Opposite page, below: 
Dickie's father starts him off. Above: 
Hot-lapping is the approved term for 
warming up the cars before a race. 
Dickie's Pacemaker is Number 38. 


Quarter-midget racers are built for 
safety, rather than speed. The metal 
hoop (called a roll-bar) above and 
behind the driver protects him if he 
turns over, which almost never hap- 
pens. Cars are so perfectly balanced 
thal even the loss of a wheel will not 
usually upset them. Dickie once lost 
arear wheel during a race and didn’t 
realize it until the wheel rolled past 
him. Below, Dickie poses with some 
of his trophies. The one he cherishes 
most is directly behind him. He won 
it.last December at the National 
Quarter Midget Championship meet 
in Phoenix, Arizona, He is holding the 
safety helmet he wears when driving. 
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If you take a tour through any studio 
prop department, you'll see lots of 
strange things. And you'll wonder... 


t's it for? 


On these pages are pictures of nine things 
selected more or less at random from the 
Disney studio prop department. You've 
probably seen these things used on TV and 
in the movies. How many can you identify? 
Score yourself ten points for each object you 
can name. Ninety’s perfect; 70 is fair; 50 or 
under means you're not paying attention. 
Check your answers with those on page 45. 








V V e’re certainly pleased with the 
letters that have come in in re- 
sponse to “All About Music,” and 
you can be sure we'll do our best to 
keep up with your suggestions and 
requests. 

This issue, we have words to a 
song from the Mickey Mouse Club, 
as well as Paul Bunyan and the 
much-requested Nine Lives of 
Elfego Baca, Also, for record fans, 
a brief story ab 
lar Everly Br 

We hope y 
that you'll ke 
ing in. 


p your letters com- 





PAUL BUNYAN 


Words: Tom Adair 
Music: George Bruns 


North America was a great big land, 

With a great big job to be done. 

A job that needed a great big man: 

Paul Bunyan was the one! 

Chorus: 

Hey, Paul! Paul Bunyan! 

He's sixty-three axe handles high, 

With his feet on the ground 

And his head in the sky, 

Hey, Paul! Paul Bunyan! 

The boys would head for the swimming hole, 
Just as soon as their studies ceased, 

And though young Paul was sometimes last, 
He surely wasn't least! 


(Repeat Chorus) 


With my double blade axe and my hob nailed 
boots 
| go where the timber is tall, 
When there's work to do don't mess around, 
Just sing right out for Paul! 
(Repeat Chorus) 
There you are, my friends, that job is done, 
It wasn't no trouble a’tall. 
Let the wagons roll through 
the Cumberland gap 
With the compliments of Paul! 


(Repeat Chorus) 
Copyright © 1956 Walt Disney Music Co. 


VM NO FOOL 
By Jimmie Dodd 


Anyone can be a fool 

And do things which are wrong, 
But fools find out 

When it's too late 

That they don’t live so long. 
Chorus: 

Oh! I'm no fool, no sir-ee. 

| wanna live to be ninety-three. 
| play safe for you and me, 
Cause I'm no fool. 

Any fool neglects his bike 

And thinks he's being smart. 
He doesn't give it any care 

And soon it falls apart. 


(Repeat Chorus) 


Any fool will load his bike 

So much that he can't see. 

He rides on side-walks, so, what happens? 
A ca-tas-tro-phe. 


(Repeat Chorus) 


Show-off is a stupid thing, 
As any fool should know. 


He thinks it's fun, but what a sorry 
Ending to his show! 

(Repeat Chorus) 

Any fool gives signals wrong, 

Or maybe not at all. 

He doesn’t look ahead 

And so he’s heading for a fall. 


(Repeat Chorus) 


Copyright @ 1955 Walt Disney Productions. { 
Copyright assigned to Wait Disney Music Co, 


THE NINE LIVES OF ELFEGO BACA : 
Words and Music by 
Richard Dehr and Frank Miller 


In the land of big men 

When this great West was wild, 

Elfego was small and his nature was mild, 
And the legend was that like el gato the cat, 
Nine lives had Elfego, el gato. 

Chorus: 

Elfego was wise and Elfego was strong, 
Elfego el gato who made right from wrong, 
And the legend was that like el gato the cat, 
Nine lives had Elfego Baca. 


He dared to stand up to the toughest of men, 

He faced all their six guns again and again, 

All the people in town: 

And the folks all around 
Sing the praise of Elfego, el gato. 


(Repeat Chorus) 


Elfego was calm and his aim it was true, 
He'd ride with the law 'til 

The battle was through. 

With a star on his chest, 

He was law in the West, 

They called him Elfego, el gato. 


(Repeat Chorus) 


Elfego had lived with his life on a thread 
For many @ gunman had left him for dead, 
And the legend was that like el gato, the cat, 
Nine lives had Elfego, el gato. 
(Repeat Chorus) 
Elfego was small but Elfego was brave, 
There were many who wished him asleep. 
in his grave, 
But the bad men who tried were 
the bad men who died, 
Nine lives had Elfego, el gato. 
(Repeat Chorus) 
Elfego was good and Elfego was kind, 
To the man on the range, 
And the man in the mine, 
The people in town and the good 
folks around, 
Sang the praise of Elfego, él gato. 
(Repeat Chorus) 
Copyright ©1958 Wonderland Music Co, 


Long before the first musical 
instrument was invented, man was 
using the greatest instrument of 
all—the human voice. Matter of 
fact, many instruments were in- 
vented to amplify or make louder 
the human voice. 

In olden times, the balladeer, 
sometimes accompanying himself 
on the lute or lyre, sang the epic 
poems and tales as he traveled from 
castle to castle. He was, in effect, 
the first vocalist. Later on, madri- 
gal singers chanted “rounds,” join- 
ing their voices together around a 
table after finishing dinner. 

The first written music was for 
the human voice. For the most 
part, it was religious music com- 
posed for choirs. The most ambi- 
tious projects of such great 
composers as Handel and Mozart 
featured voices, with orchestra in- 
struments to back them up. 

From Africa came the Negro 
slave and with him the fine old 
spirituals, many of which are still 
sung on concert stages today by 
such magnificent voices as Marian 
Anderson’s and Todd Duncan’s. 

In pop music, the trend started 
with singers, then switched to in- 
strumental groups playing either 
swing or jazz. But now the voice is 
making a come-back in the pop 
field, Singing groups such as the 
Platters, the Chordettes, Ames 
Brothers, Mills Brothers, Hi-Los 
and the Freshmen—all have rec- 
ords in the Top Ten consistently. 

Among the most popular young 
singers are the Everly Brothers. 
Don, the older brother, was born 
in 1937 in Brownie, Kentucky. Phil 
was born in Brownie in 1939. In 
1945, the brothers joined their mu- 
sical parents’ live radio show in 
Shenandoah, Iowa. It was a sing- 
ing and playing group that people 
liked, and the family appeared on 
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radio programsall overthecountry. 
Then the Everly family found 
its way to Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and settled down so the brothers 
could get an education. By this 
time, however, the boys were sold 
on show business. They loved it, 
and their singing showed it. When 
their parents retired, Chet Atkins, 
an old friend of the family, sent 
the boys to Acuff-Rose publishing 
company in Nashville. From there 
they went to making records. 
When Bye-Bye Love was re- 
leased, it was “hello fame” for the 
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Everly Brothers. The record sold 
more than a million. So did Wake 
Up Little Susie and All I Have To 
Do Is Dream. 

The Everlys have appeared on 
concert tours and on top TV 
shows. They now make Madison, 
Tennessee, their home base and 
work out of Nashville. They are 
regular members of the Grand Ole 
Opry cast. Their rollicking music, 
whether it’s called rock ’n’ roll or 
country, looks as if it will keep 
them busy making people happy 
for many, many years to come, 





We've been receiving so many stories and poems and 
jokes and quizzes from our readers lately that we 
thought we'd better set asidesome space in our maga- 
zine just for readers who also like to write. Of course, 
we can’t publish every single story or poem that 
comes into our office, so we decided to select the 


pieces we think are best—most interesting, most 
lively, most fun—to share with all of you. This issue, 
we chose a gentle, funny, exciting spoof on western 
stories called “The Ambush,” and a poem about a 
rather grim house. We hope that when you read them 
you'll like them as much as we did.—The Editors 





He wassmall of build, with a shock 
of red hair. As he crouched in the 
doorway with his rifle gripped pur- 
posefully, the air was electric with 
tension. 

He moved cautiously, catlike, 
bristling with alertness. His head 
was thrust forward and his ears 
seemed cocked to the wind. Dan- 
ger and death lurked everywhere 
and he thrilled with the knowl- 
edge. He moved again and dropped 
without a sound from the step 
to the ground where he crouched, 
eyes searching, fingers flexed on 
the trigger guard of his rifle. 

‘Twenty yards to the bushes, the 
thick undergrowth and the track. 
He knew he must get to those 
bushes and the track if the man 
and woman inside the house were 
to be saved. 

Could he do it? Did he dare risk 
it? His heart beat wildly and his 
eyes, though fearful, showed 
bravery. Still watching the bushes, 
he slid full-length to the ground 
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and wormed, snake-like, a yard 
farther toward his destination. He 
halted and slowly passed his hand 
in front of his eyes against the 
glare of the sun, Only the murmur 
of the voices of the man and 
woman inside the besieged house 
disturbed the uncanny silence of 
the afternoon. A fly droned above 
his head, but he dared not move. 

Low rocks on his left had 
shielded him up till now. Another 
foot and he would be in full view. 
Still no move from the unseen that 
lurked in wait. But he’d get 
through. He had to get through! 

How long had they been be- 
sieged? He had lost all count of 
time, but he knew there was no 
chance of help unless he reached 
the lane. He flexed his muscles, 
drew up his knees gradually and 
carefully. Digging the toes of his 
boots into the soft sand, he sprang 
into the open and raced for cover. 
In those brief moments, wild howls 
of fury, blood-curdling in their in- 


tensity, reached his ears. Flashes 
of light zipped and whipped past. 
him, hitting the earth with puffs. 
He tore across the last three yards 
and threw himself into the bushes. 
A red hot pain seared his back. 
“T’'m done!” he gasped, but strug- 
gled to his feet, sweating with 
agony and fear. He tore the bushes 
apart, making for the lane, and 
heard a crashing in the brush be- 
hind him. 

He reached the bank with a sigh 
of relief, his rifle falling from his 
hands down the earthy sides. He 
hit the road with his feet, rolled 
over and grabbed his rifle. Blindly 
he hurled himself down the track 
and collided with a massive figure 
in uniform. 

“Give this letter to your mother, 
sonny, will you?” asked the post- 
man, and went on his way, mutter- 
ing to himself on the wildness of 
some folks’ kids. 

Jane Mickelson 
Stamford, Conn. 





THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


The haunted house stands all forlorn, 

With its windows broken and its curtains torn, 
While weeds grow thick around the door 

And the bats squeak up through the attic floor. 


The spooks and spirits laugh in glee, 

And through every window in the place you see 
The brimstone fires flashing out 

And the goblin creatures running all about. 


Though some folks go to peer at the gloom 
And the musty, dusty, long-dead rooms 

And to pry through the things that used to be, 
T'll never go—Oh no! Not me! 


Elaine Carroll 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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Solution to the MICKEY MOUSE 
MYSTERY on Pages 16 and 17 
Mickey's sharp ears perked up when 
he heard a suspect say he worked 
with the governor in Reno, Nevada. 
For Mickey Mousé knew the capital 
of Nevada is Carson City. Mickey at 
once arrested Benito Splurr, who 
turned out to be a wanted counter- 
feiter, spy, arsonist, horse thief and 
cattle rustler, in addition to being a 
pickpocket. If Splurr had spent some 
time with a geography book, he'd 
have known the correct capital of 
Nevada, But he did learn something 
from Mickey: Crime does not pay! 


WHAT’S IT FOR? 

Pictured on pages 40 and 41 are: 

A—A bellows, often used as a prop 
in films about early America. 

B—Hitching post. This one stood in 
front of the sheriff’s office in the 
TV show on Elfego Baca. 

C—Yoke used to harness animals to 
a cart or wagon. This one was used 
in “Zorro.” 

D—Ornamental door knocker used in 
“Zorro.” 

E—Zorro’s pistol. 

F—Hilt of Zorro's saber. 

G—Praxinoscope, an early device for 
animating drawings, this was used 
in the TV show “Story of the Ani- 
mated Drawing.” 

H—A wagon wheel,which appeared 
in “Westward Ho the Wagons!” 
I—Headlight from the Disneyland 
fire engine, seen in the film “Dis- 

neyland U.S.A.” 


Answers to the 
STORYBOOK PUZZLER 
quiz on page 30 
1. Hans Brinker 
2. Aladdin 
3. Rip Van Winkle 
4. Tom Sawyer 
5. Ebenezer Scrooge 
6. Robin Hood 
7. Snow White 
8. Ichabod Crane 
9. Romeo 
10. Alice 
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We just wish we had the space to 
answer each one of the wonderful 
letters we've received in the last two 
months, Here are a few we thought 
you would all enjoy. —The Editor 


I liked the story about Pompeii in 
the last issue, but it said in the story 
that the Roman slaves could save 
money and buy their freedom. If 
they were slaves, how could they save 
any money? 

James D. 

Shreveport, La. 


According to Roman law, if a slave 
could save enough money he could 
buy his freedom. They saved by a 
number of ingenious methods. Some 
who worked in marketplaces got 
tips, which they could keep. Some 
were given presents by their masters 
from time to time. And some 
“starved their stomachs” to be free 
—that is, instead of eating all the 
food given to them, they kept it and 
sold it to others. —The Editors. 


I liked the Goofy story about how he 
became a movie star. It said that 
Goofy has a swimming pool for Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. Why 
doesn’t he have one for Sunday? 

Stephanie B. 

Seattle, Washington 


On Sundays, Goofy generally goes 
to the beach.—The Editor. 


We would like to know more about 
Carole Ann Campbell who plays in 
the Hardy Boys. Please print some- 
thing about her in the magazine. 
Thomas A. 
Whittier, Calif. 
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Carole Ann was born in Los Angeles 
on March 27, 1944. She did her first 
acting at the Sherman Oaks Play- 
house when she was ten. After that 
she performed on television and in 
motion. pictures. Carole Ann likes 
swimming, ice skating, horseback 
riding, and her hobby is collecting 
rare rocks.—The Editor. 





Grapes are growing on the tree. 

Bird on the tree is upside down. 

‘The swing has only one rope. 

The fence is part board, part picket. 

Some pickets are pointed at both 
s. 


ends, 

The boy is painting the fence with a 
toothbrush. 

The paint can is upside down. 

The moon is out in the daytime, 

The boy playing hopscotch has his 
roller skates on, 

His Mouseketeer cap is backward. 

The little girl has only one shoe, 

And she is wearing a YMCA skirt 
(it should be YWCA). 

She is watering flowers with the hose 
attached to the exhaust pipe of the 
car. 

The toy plane has one ski and one 
wheel; it also has one propeller and 
one jet engine, 

The chair has only one rocker. 

All the footprints crossing the yard 
were made by a left foot. 

There’s only one handle bar on the 
tricycle. 

There's a snowman, but the leaves 
are still on the trees! 

The snowman’s hat is upside down, 
and his jacket is on backward. 
The bird has built his nest right on 

the ground (and over a footprint) . 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF Walt Disney's Maga- 
zine published bi-monthly at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. for October 1, 1958. 


1, The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: Publisher, Western Printing 
and Lithographing Company, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y; Editor, James A. Johnson, Burbank, 
California; Managing Editor, John B. Jackson, 
Burbank, California; Business Manager, 
Howard L. Anderson, Hyde Park, 


2. The owner is: Western Printing and 
Lithographing Co,, Racine, Wisconsin. Stock- 
holders at Racine, Wisconsin: H.M.Benstead, 
A.J. Christiansen, C. W. DeWitt, H. J. Haumer- 
sen, H. E. Johnson, M. 0, Lawson, Paul Lyle, 
R. W. Maher, A. G. Naleid Trust, Northern 
Trust Co. as Trustee under will of John 
Wiechers, B. H. Schaffer, Estate of R. A. 
Spencer, Henry VanWingen, E. G. Voigt, 
Ralph Voigt, €. H. Wadewitz Trust, Robert 
Wadewitz Marital Trust, W. R. Wadewitz, 
Western Profit Sharing Trust Plan, J. C. 
Wiechers, R. J. Wiechers; Stockholders at 
Poughkeepsie, New York: C. T. Brose, F. J. 
Leyerle, H, D. Spencer; Stockholder at St. 
Louis, Missouri: J. M. Wolff; Stockholder at 
Beverly Hills, California: R. S. Callender. 


3, The known bondholders, mortgages, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: Jessie |. 
Benstead, Alma C. Boernke, Wynnefred 
Callender, Doris $. Goble, Hanna M. Hinds, 
Northern Trust Co. as Trustee under will of 
John Wiechers, Jessie M. Spencer Trust, R. 
A. Spencer Estate, Mabel Spencer, E. G. 
Voigt, Nellie Voigt, E. H. Wadewitz Trust, 
Otto Wadewitz Trust, W. R. Wadewitz, Eleanor 
Wadewitz, Western Welfare Association, 
Racine, Wisconsin, Wilhelmina Wiechers, 


4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of @ bona fide 
owner, 





(Signed) Howard L. Anderson 
Business Manager 


‘Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1958. 
Harry E, Johnson 
(My Commission Expires March 30, 1959) 
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Now You and Your Family Can Visit Every Glorious State 
With These New Educational Album Guides to America! 


FROM THE GOLOEN GATE GRIDGE to the 
‘snow capped mountains and sun-drenched 

erty, yo scenic and 
historic landmark of Califor 


A-HANOFUL OF SPANISH PADRES founded this lovely mission in 1769, Within these thick 
fgdbe Walls you Tose yourselt in the cool quet of the 18th century. Modern California, toa 
1s 3 center of religious snterest. Here, in the hushed dawn ot Easter Sunday, thousands of 
‘people trom the United States gather for Sunrise Service in the Hollywood Bow, 


TWE MOST SPECTACULAR SCENERY In 
all America, in. California’ Th 
fation’s highest spot (Mt. whitney 
and. the lowest (Ovath Valley) aro 
well ay the: world's old 
at living things, the awe 
‘ome Giant Sequoia 


UGE HARVESTS: thrive in California trom plants 
that emigrated” from the corners of the wor 
‘oranges, origially {fom the Mediterranoan, grapes 
irom. France, dates, trom Arabia, The Aineriean 
Guobraphical Society's programy thhws you “ehind 
the scones" of this fabulous empire 


TWE FABULOUS TOURNAMENT OF noses 
«  Ahriling fodeds.. the. wonders. 
bisneyland®. the beigh, Hants of Holiys 
‘oda the sights ana soanery of th 
milfonaves’ mlayland arn en. your 
Itineeary whoa you. "travel with, tho 
xtow Your Armariea" Program. 


F ou Ate ivrtED to foln 
the thousands of Amer- 
tean boys and girls now 
enjoying the American 
Geographical Society's de- 
Ughtful new “Know Your 
America” Program, 

‘And to Introduce you to 
this exelting new educa 
tonal program, the Soc! 
ety will send you the big 
Gift Package shown above 

for only 10¢. ‘This $2.00 
value package, featuring 
fan exclting tour of Call- 
fornia, is yours for a dime 
=without obligatlon, But 
you must request tt before 
the supply ts exhausted. 


A New Program that 
Takes You On a Different 
Tour Each Month! 
‘This introductory package 
will acquaint you with n 
new program ot things-to-know and things-to-see 
th our wonderful country. Once you have enjoyed 
your unique plcture-tour of fabllous California, you 
ean continue your trip through aif the scenic won- 
dors of our great Innd. You can learn faselnating 
historteal facts about America’s past... vislt out- 


of-the-way places ...devtlop frah understanding 
of the cantons and i/Lailons or our poopie 

Here in how this new educational prostacy’ works 
Once each month the Society tssues a colorf: 
Informative album containing a ‘eodsword Hii 
tent om some eapect of Amaticn, eapectlly weitien 
ban expert in te aald. With each nu 90U ats | 
receives: magaifeent set of shout 30: fal-cler 
Pnot-priats, yummed and perforated to be mounted 
Hiatt inte the ‘aiouee-thus enatiine gou ene your 
family to gain full knowledge of the subject covered, 
feb the name te bave's tot of fut 

‘You bull a precteo collection of facte and foie 
tone about the poopie ad: places Uist nko out 
sountty so usiauoss auleeticn that wil bet sou 

ekech; aad te b seiatieting cuesloaed sabes 
Hence for the whole family. 4nd the. fofet cont i 
bey llot only SLO for engh seb, pls n few cents 
shippii ‘You assume no obligation—and you may 
Stop kenny ttn | 


Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 

‘To agaaatnt syureeit with: tile nem promram—iey 
sowept tne tote demonstration a Ter ony ten cant | 
here se ablgatlons NC however, you are aeiehted 
lh Your tl Sachage si do wish to continue with 
the peoream for n white, you pay Only 41,00 for ach 
fnonthiy tour thetenten: Quagtitier ate hited Msi 
Tee coupon touay tthe American Geoaraphtel 
Society's tehow Your America Proprum, Departnent 
SoaDUe. Cneden Chey NY 











TWESE COLORFUL “KATCN!- 
made by the Hop! 










ict Hop! children in thelr 
Iribal religion—in fact, they 
are the textDeoks of « peoole 
Wo ha a written language? 













Naat So ae conetinnt 


1WAOBITION, 1F YOU 
you al 


see and 


IME EXCITING CHINATOWRS of San Francisco and Lot Angelos are the 
larest Chinese neighborhoods outside the Orient. Buyond beaut 
sina’ ales ke his one, ou tind a srange and exohic worl 
an atl fear the clash of temple bells. wate) centuriesold 
‘sample such ‘unique delicacies us candied pines, 

shark's Yi, bitdpinent soup? 





An exciting new way to discover the SCENIC WONDERS... HISTORY... 
INDUSTRIES ...and PLEASURES of LIVING in the world’s most thrilling country! 


~--—-——~~-~—~—-~—-5 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 

Know Your America Program 

Dept. 8-WD-Y, Garden City, N.Y. 

T enclose ten evnts, Please send me at once my lntroducto 
achage consisting of (1) the informative album "Cal 
fornia®, (2) twenty-nine full-color repradetions to mount 
inthe ath, and {3} giant 8 40 nek Wall Map 
orine U.S. 

‘After examining my introductory packago, twill notity 
you iT do riot wish to continue with tho Program. Othee- 
tise, I understand you wil send me n new Know Your 
Keil gomiete wth set of coor pre ech 
mouth for only $1 plus shipping. Tam pot cbligated 49 
Take oy minum ‘umber of afbume and T'may cance 
my subscription st any time T wish 








Print Name... y5¢-00cse00 ike oa 
[funder 16, parent must sign here 


Address... 0.0 





City... . <.. Zone... State... 
‘MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY WITH ONLY 10¢ 
(Ofer kood naly {n Continental U.S.A.) 
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